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FOREWORD 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  at 
Toledo  in  May,  1919,  I  had  the  honor  of  readinga  paper 
.  on  "A  Museum's  Responsibility  for  the  Permanent  Value 
of  the  Contemporary  Art  It  Purchases."  The  question  of  whether  a 
public  gallery  should  acquire  pictures  or  other  works  with  the  inten- 
tion of  encouraging  artists,  or  collect  only  those  objects  which  it  be- 
lieves will  live,  was  discussed.  Other  questions  were:  upon  what 
grounds  should  we  accept  some  works  and  reject  others;  and  how  should 
we  choose  the  relevant  and  vital  from  the  conglomeration  of  reactionary, 
feeble  and  anemic  productions. 

In  connection  with  my  paper  a  committee  was  formed  by  the 
Museum  Directors'  Association  to  select  a  number  of  paintings  for 
exhibition  which  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  my  address  as  to  what  constitutes  significance  in  contem- 
porary art. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  pictures  assembled  express  concretely 
all  that  was  suggested;  indeed  the  whole  question  of  what  are  the 
essentials  of  modern  art  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  at  best  is  guess 
work,  it  being  always  easier  to  decide  positively  on  that  which  will  not 
live  than  that  which  will — history  having  informed  us  of  the  disinte- 
grating factors  in  art  and  life.  We  have  striven,  therefore,  in  making 
this  collection,  to  avoid  works  with  certain  tendencies  which  are 
positively  detrimental  to  that  combination  of  strength,  subtlety  and 
modern  spirit  which  are  indispensable  to  art  of  a  contemporary  and 
vital  nature.  To  be  more  explicit  we  have  eliminated  as  far  as  possible 
aggressive  brush  work  and  blatant  representation,  as  well  as  the  type 
of  work  which  has  not  even  the  strength  of  brush  work,  and  can  rightly 
be  considered  but  an  anemic  echo  of  the  past. 

The  virile  and  complex  nature  of  this  country  as  well  as  conditions 
of  universal  character  find  no  more  adequate  expression  in  such  pro- 
ductions than  they  do  in  certain  present  day  sculpture  of  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  character  which  has  no  affinity  to  twentieth  century  life  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  In  an  aesthetic  sense,  making  an  antique  statue 
dance  a  cake  walk  or  indulge  in  a  little  playfulness,  does  not  imply  a 
modern  spirit. 

Every  painting  in  the  exhibition  is  more  than  a  technical  achieve- 
ment.    They   all   have   something  to   say — moreover  they   all   have 


strength,  from  the  important  example  of  George  Bellows,  with  its 
technical  power  and  suggestiveness,  to  the  more  abstract  conception 
of  Helene  Lungerich  and  the  whimsical  creation  of  Miss  Stettheimer. 
As  the  number  of  pictures  had  to  be  limited,  many  artists  who  should 
have  been  represented  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  exhibition. 

It  is  usual  to  hear  people  express  disgust  and  often  anger  at  a 
painting  with  modern  tendencies.  This  is  not  solely  because  they  are 
confused  about  something  that  has  no  resemblance  to  the  art  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed;  but  is  the  result  of  resentment  at  the 
idea  that  they  should  readjust  their  minds  to  an  unfamiliar  condition. 
I  sympathize  with  those  who  decline  to  give  up  a  comfortably  en- 
trenched mode  of  thought — I  do  it  reluctantly  myself — but  failing  to 
do  it  has  but  one  result,  and  that  is  intellectual  stagnation.  We  have 
not  alone  to  go  to  modern  art  to  observe  the  general  inability  to  appre- 
ciate that  which  does  not  reflect  our  more  personal  world.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  attitude  of  many  towards  trecento  and  quattrocento 
art,  and  a  similar  condition  obtains  even  outside  the  realm  of  art. 
For  we  are  all  more  or  less  afraid  of  that  which  challenges  our  fixed 
and  frigid  principles  in  every  department  of  life,  and  the  reason  may  be 
sought  in  the  theories  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  Doctor  Adler. 

The  problem  of  avoiding  mistakes  naturally  arises  in  the  minds 
of  all  interested  in  modern  and  particularly  our  national  art,  a  subject 
pregnant  and  important  to  museums,  societies  and  collectors,  whose 
art  objects  are  destined  some  day  to  find  permanent  shelter  in  public 
institutions — a  subject  of  equal  interest  to  all  liegemen  of  art  to  whose 
opinion  the  public  defers.  A  desire  for  the  best  is,  of  course,  necessary 
and  is  a  laudable  attitude.  This  desire  must,  however,  be  accompanied 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  best — knowledge  not  wholly  academic  or  in- 
tuitive, but  a  combination  of  both  and  applied  in  a  broad  and  philoso- 
phic manner.  But  in  addition  to  this  those  seeking  vital  art  of  their 
time  must  have  a  prophetic  sense,  for  the  place  which  any  art  is  to 
hold  in  history  is  determined  not  by  the  contemporary  mind,  but  by 
posterity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  buying  truly  contemporary 
art  is  an  adventure;  the  less  it  appears  to  be  so  the  more  certain  we  can 
be  that  time  will  not  pass  favorably  on  our  judgment.  Indeed  the 
one  activity  wherein  conservatism  does  not  spell  caution  or  result  in 
success,  is  in  searching  the  field  of  current  art  expression  to  acquire 
that  which  has  the  power  to  live. 

Raymond  Wyer. 


PAINTING 


REYNOLDS  BEAL 

1  Rondout  Creek 
GEORGE  BELLOWS 

2  The  Tournament 
JEROME  BLUM 

3  The  Road,  Marianao,  Cuba 
JAMES  BUTLER 

4  Still  Life 
GLEN  O.  COLEMAN 

5.     Cuban  Street  Scene 
CATHERINE  C.  CRITCHER 

6  Zinnias 
CARL  G.  CUTLER 

7  The  Girl  Bathing 
MELL  DANIEL 

8  Still  Life 


STUART  DAVIS 

9     The  Yellow  Hill 

SAMUEL  HALPERT 

10  Paris 

ROBERT  HENRI 

11  Indian  of  San  Ildefonso,  New  Mexico 

PROSPER  INVERNIZZI 

12  University  Heights 

LEON  KROLL 

13  Two  Bridges 

ARTHUR  LE  DUC 

14  Restless  Dead 

HALEY  LEVER 

15  Yachting 

JONAS  LIE 

16  Indian  Summer 

HELENE  LUNGERICH 

17  Color  Study 

GUS  MAGER 

18  Landscape 


GEORGE  F.  OF 

19  Portrait 

WALTER  PACH 

20  The  Subway 

JOHN  PANDICK 

21  Still  Life 

CHARLES  H.  PEPPER 

22  The  Bega  of  Ageb 

MAURICE  B.  PRENDERGAST 

23  Figure  Composition 

MAX  VON  RECKLINGHAUSEN 

24  Snow 

MARY  C.  ROGERS 

25  Ballet 

MORTON  L.  SCHAMBERG 

26  Landscape 

THEODORE  SCHNEIDER 

27  Snow 


HENRIETTA  M.  SHORE 

28  Houses  and  Hills,  California 
JOHN  SLOAN 

29  Bleecker  Street,  Saturday  Night 
MAURICE  STERNE 

30  Resting  at  the  Bazaar 
FLORINE  STETTHEIMER 

31  Lake  Placid 

E.  AMBROSE  WEBSTER 

32  Snow 

33  Snow  and  Boats 
ROBERT  S.  WOODWARD 

34  Laurel  and  Cherry  Tree 
SCULPTURE 

TRYGVE  HAMMER 

35  Hawk  (stone) 

36  Memorial  Relief  (stone) 
GASTON  LA  CHAISE 

37  Woman's  Head  (stone) 


